mere JULY, 1959 


ar Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

his NEws-LETTER has been timed to 
bear about half way through the year 
vhich is being celebrated the centen- 
of the arrival of the first Protestant 
ssionaries in Japan. 


EXHORTATION 


eaching in Tokyo, on March 15 of 
s year, the Presiding Bishop of the 
jican Church in Japan, the Most 
. Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, pointed 
congregation forward to the two 
hl tasks facing the Church in Japan— 
bringing of Christians to maturity 
the fellowship of the Church and the 
ng out of these same Christians to 
h their fellow-countrymen for Christ. 
n regard to the first of these tasks he 
bted the words which come in the 
hop’s exhortation in the service for 
Ordering of Priests in the Book of 
immon Prayer. Because they bear so 
sely on what follows in this News- 
R I give here the passage which 
hop Yashiro quoted, addressing, in 
ticular, the clergy, vestry and Church 
rkers: 
ave always therefore printed in your 
embrance, how great a treasure is com- 
ted to your charge. For they are the 
‘a of Christ, which he bought with his 
, and for whom he shed his blood. 
Church and Congregation whom you 
st serve, is his spouse and his body. 
d if it shall happen the same Church, or 
member thereof, to take any hurt or 
drance by reason of your negligence, ye 
ow the greatness of the fault, and also 
horrible punishment that will ensue. 
erefore consider with yourselves the end 
your ministry towards the children of 
. towards the spouse and body of 
ist; and see that you never cease your 
our, your care and diligence, until you 
ve done all that lieth in you, according to 
ur bounden duty, to bring all such as 
» or shall be committed to your charge, 
fo that agreement in the faith and know- 
ge of God, and to that ripeness and per- 
ness of age in Christ, that there be no 
left among you, either for error in 
on, or for viciousness of life.” 
> Yashiro went on to say: 
rethinking of this warning will be the 


reparation for the Centenary celebra- 
us who are clergy, vestrymen, and 


This NEWS-LETTER had to go 
press earlier than usual and before 
's had been received of the 
ary celebrations of the Nippon 
Kai which were held in April. 
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leaders of the Church. Without this warn- 
ing there is real danger that we will cele- 
brate this great event given by God with 
merely human pleasure, instead of humility 
and true spiritual joy.” 

The words of that Prayer Book charge 
are solemn enough anywhere. In Japan 
they have their own special significance, 
for the Japanese are a people with a tre- 
mendous sense of social cohesion. 


The idea of “social harmony” may even 
be said to play in the thought-life of the 
Japanese a part comparable to that of the 
idea of social justice in Western thought. 
The ideas are not the same, but are in their 
several ways equally creative. The genius of 
Japan has flowered in an harmonious order- 
ing of society based on an intricate inter- 
play of personal loyalties—loyalties within 
the family, within innumerable groupings 
clustered round some leader, within the 
corporate life of the nation focussed upon 
the Emperor. Such would have been some 
of the overtones recognized and accepted by 
the Japanese listeners to Bishop Yashiro’s 
sermon on March 15. In ways beyond any 
easy Western understanding he was speak- 
ing straight into the situation of Japan 
to-day. 

But Bishop Yashiro had more to say. 
Out of Japan’s ninety-one millions of 
people, fewer than 600,000 profess any 
form of the Christian faith and of these 
only one in sixteen is an Anglican, That 
is the context within which we have to 
understand and weigh each word of 
Bishop Yashiro when he says: 


“We are living in a heathen world where 
we are subjected to many opposing influ- 
ences and customs handed down to us by 
the Eastern religions. The influences of the 
Eastern religions are very strong, and often 
beyond our awareness.” 

A world outside our imagining is com- 
passed in those two short sentences. 
Because the Bishop’s closing words will 
ring familiarly do not let us pretend that 
we can easily enter into what they meant 
for those who heard them: 

“Now my dear brethren, let each of us 


become a missionary, now, in this country, 
with the confidence, ‘ that all things are ours 


whether the world or life or death or 
things present or things to come, all are 
ours’ so that we may be able to fulfil the 
task given by our Lord Jesus Christ when 
he said goodbye to the twelve disciples, 
*Go_ ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in ‘the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
- teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 


am with you always, even unto the end of 


the world.’” 


The rest of this News-Letrer will 
attempt to indicate some of those 
“ opposing influences” of which Bishop 
Yashiro spoke. 


THE NEW RELIGIONS 


The catastrophic events of the last 
war, of defeat, of occupation, and the 
aftermath have combined to threaten 
the whole pattern of Japanese thought 
and life with dissolution into anarchy. 
A vast insecurity is perhaps the under- 
lying mood of Japan to-day to which we 
have to bring a sympathetic understand- 
ing. One immediate result of this mood 
has been a mushroom growth of new 
religions. It has to be understood that 
before the war there was not in Japan 
what could properly be called full re- 
ligious freedom. Religious experiment 
was rigidly controlled. The religious 
aspirations of the rural and urban 
masses as represented by Tenri-kyo and 
Konko-kyo, for instance, albeit a long 
way removed from the traditional Shinto 
faith of the country, could only func- 
tion as Shinto sects until after 1945. 
Christianity, for its part, was tolerated 
because of its association with that 
Western way of thinking and organizing 
a nation’s life which Japan sought to 
copy, not, be it said, because of admira- 
tion as much as for reasons of self-pro- 
tection. “ Westernized” Japan remained 
Japan. 

With 1945 came religious freedom, but it 
came as the aftermath of disaster and as a 
diktat by the conqueror. The mushroom 
growths of new religions were a response to 
this situation. They sought to meet a 
spiritual crisis. They spoke to the deep felt 
needs of a bewildered people, offering peace 
of mind, a sense of community, the 
promise of material well-being, and physical 
health. In doctrine they are frankly syn- 
cretistic, drawing heavily upon Buddhist 
and Christian ideas. Tenri-kyo has 1,500,000 
members, drawing its main strength from 
the peasantry. Konko-kyo has a_ large 
following in many cities. Monotheistic in 
emphasis, like Tenri-kyo, and highly ethical 
in its teaching, it would seem to have 
borrowed much from the Japanese experi- 
ence of Protestant Christianity. But prob- 
ably the fastest growing sect in Japan is 
Rissho-kosei-kai. With only 
members in 1945 it now claims a member- 
ship of one and a half million. Professedly a 
revival movement within Buddhism it would 
seem to lay a unique emphasis on devotion 
to ancestors, attributing ill-health to some 


” 


_ influences” not because they are intol 


a thousand’ 


failure in this the highest of all obligatio 


These sects must, from the Christi 
point of view, be held to be “ opposi 


ant of Christianity but because on ~ t 
one hand they appeal more deeply to t 
Japanese people than does the Christi 
Church, and because they are sy} 
cretistic. Dr. McFarland, in a rece 
study of these new religions and th 
rapid spread, has written: H 
“A comprehension of this phenomenon) 
essential to any profound understands 
of the total complex of contempore 
Japanese life and culture.” } 
Perhaps he puts his finger most clez 
on the significance of these new religio 
and on their expression of the spirit 
mood of much of present-day Jap 
when he quotes Dr. Margaret Meae 
phrase about similar religious phenome 
elsewhere as being the “ ferment of ha 
abandoned old and _half-understos 
new”. y 
THE OLD RELIGIONS 


} 

The question may well be asked | 
“What of the old religions of Japan ; 
Here, as in all that concerns any socie 
in rapid transition, it is dangerous 


generalize. A thoughtful lay Buddhj 
scholar, Inagaki Saizo, is quoted — 
McFarland as saying: qf 


“The old religions have given room for f 
activities of the New Religions. . - It) 
lamentable that almost all the sects | 
Buddhism have lost their power and the 
truth.” : 
McFarland, himself questioning in 
sense modern Japan can be called | 
Buddhist nation, comments: 


“The adaptation of Buddhism in Japan 
one of history’s most remarkable examp 
of the indigenization of a religion, but 
was accomplished by a policy of acco 
modation so broad that no really effec i 
emphasis could be placed upon the esse: 
tial uniqueness of the Buddhist vie) 
Blending, borrowing, and compromisif 
Buddhism has followed a course by wh 
maximum indigenization could take pk 
At the same time, however, Buddhism 
steadily been divested of its unique po) 
to challenge man within the prison of. 
ignorance and passions. Buddhism | 
moved into Japanese life—into every no 
of it; but now few people know, or &\ 
care to know, what Buddhism really i s." 
That somewhat devastating comm 
needs to be heeded as a warning of W 
could very easily happen to Christian 
in Japan. A traditional passion 
social harmony is more likely to 
Truth on the scaffold than on 
throne. A Japanese historian, Nakar 
Naokatsu, is quoted by McFarlz 
saying to 

“ Buddhism Denner speak to the 1 
Japanese society ; pope ere does 
speak to it. Japan needs a 
which combines the good points’ of] } 
dhism, Shinto, Christianity, and Chi 


ral teaching. This must be, not a mere 
tion, but a new religion coming 
ugh the old ones.” 
h an idea has an instinctive appeal 
he Japanese mind. 
linto, the most deeply Japanese expres- 
of religion, is in its very essence the 
mpt to provide the religious cement for 
xpression in every day life of “ social 
nony”. Fundamental to this view is the 
in the physical oneness of the 
mese people with the Imperial family 
in and through this oneness their one- 
in a divine origin and in a divine 
iny. Shinto, perhaps more nearly than 
other religious system, corresponds to 
definition of a religion as ‘“ morality 
ed with emotion”. It is this basic 
acteristic of Shinto which explains the 
nine difficulty which has dogged the 
of Christians in Japan in seeking to 
he their attitude to Shinto. 


he most recent study of Shinto repre- 
S an attempt by Dr. Chikao Fujisawa 
ive to Shinto a new interpretation. The 
, entitled Concrete Universality of the 
anese Way of Thinking, is difficult read- 
for its English is uneasy. But the pur- 
of the argument is clear. Dr. Fujisawa 
desperately concerned to re-establish 
cial harmony” and to reassert the 
dity of tradition in Japanese life. As a 
itionalist he is vehemently opposed to 
“MacArthur” Constitution, and pro- 
ndly resents the consequent attempted 
adation of the Emperor. Writing this 
am onthe day when The Times is carry- 
a photograph of the wedding of the 
wn Prince of Japan to a commoner, | 
not help wondering what Dr. Fujisawa 
| the many who agree with him must be 
ing. Does this wedding represent a 
mph for democracy or may it be the 
a-water mark of post-war Western in- 
mce and a presage of its ebbing tide ? 
Bishop Yashiro’s sermon on March 15 
an interesting sentence worth noting 
this connexion: 
mless we bring more and more souls to 
ist, people in this country cannot under- 
nd democracy.” — 
Dr. Fujisawa is very clear also that 
© is syncretistic, granted the un- 
ocal acceptance of its own central 
ion as the expression of the 
danese soul. As he remarks: 
(the Japanese people) will feel no 
iction in embracing both Shinto as 
nmunal faith and Buddhism or Christian- 
as individual faith, because of their 
nensional difference.” 
Farland is saying the same thing when 
ggests that 
le importance of Shinto cannot be 
derstood without analysing its functional 
im society. Perhaps for the majority of 
x in addition to the expressions of 
personal faith within Buddhism, 
tianity, or some New Religion — or 
in the absence of all such expressions 
; faith — Shinto provides the 


tii. 


the development and expression 


Those two quotations help to high-light 
the significance and importance of 
Bishop Yashiro’s sermon and his quota- 
tion from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Church must be seen as part of its 
own Gospel. Christianity in Japan is 
called to demonstrate that it possesses 
the true way to achieve “social har- 
mony”, and that it can rescue the 
Japanese people from spiritual anarchy. 
That is its positive role at this critical 
stage in the history of Japan. 


CHRISTIAN DIVISIONS 


This is what makes the deep divisions 
among Christians, and not least among 
foreign missionaries, in Japan, based as 
they are on varying theological emphases 
and lack of mutual understanding and 
not always redeemed by charity, such 
an unutterable tragedy. 


We shall fail to understand some of the 
difficulty of evangelism in Japan unless we 
take due account of this division. It is for 
this reason that 1 would commend for 
study, by those who can acquire a copy 
from the U.S.A., of The Two Empires in 
Japan, by John M. L. Young. Very well 
written indeed and carefully documented, 
this book has as its basic theme the 
complete incompatibility of Shinto and 
Christianity. The author, and he repre- 
sents many missionaries in this respect, 
refuses to qualify his insistence that 
Shinto is essentially and in all circum- 
stances a religion over against Christianity. 
For him the genuine perplexity of many 
Christians in Japan and of most of 
the Church leaders there before the war, 
as to the right attitude to be taken towards 
Shinto, is nothing less than compromise 
bordering on apostasy and he does not 
hesitate to say as much. That he himself, in 
places, makes an over-simple identification 
between Christianity and the Western way 
of life must not be allowed to detract from 
his obvious sincerity, nor can this book be 
by-passed as if it was not dealing with a 
real issue. What may be doubted is 
whether Mr. Young has adequately de- 
fined the issue or paid sufficient attention to 
the possibility of an alternative way of pre- 
senting the Gospel, and the Church as part 
of the Gospel, to the people of Japan. 
Bishop Yashiro’s sermon does _ suggest 
another way of approach. Somehow the 
Christian faith must speak into the actual 
situation of the Japanese people and mect 
their own needs, and be seen to correspond 
with their own highest ideals. 

One of our missionaries writing from 

Japan says: 
“I am more and more convinced of the 
need of listening to people, and of getting 
to know them as people before introducing 
the Gospel — in place of an impersonal 
frontal attack.” 

It is part of the tragedy of Christian 
divisions in Japan that the devotion and 
sincerity of all concerned to the same 
Lord cannot be disputed. The question 
which has to be asked, however, is how 
long will Japan be willing to welcome 


this Christian contribution to dishar- 
mony? That is a serious question and 
deserves to be taken seriously. In his 
very informative and interesting book, 
Japanese Politics, Dr. Nobutaka Ike has 
a comment which is immensely relevant 
to this subject: 

- “To a people long accustomed to surface 
unity, the sight of open cleavages can be 
rather disturbing, giving rise toa feeling of 
insecurity. Such a feeling, if it became 
sufficiently widespread and strong, could 
very well pave the way for the emergence 
of a totalitarian state which, by suppressing 
dissident opinion, would restore the facade 
of national unity.” 


Time marches on. 


CALL TO PRAYER | 


Meanwhile, Jet me end where I began, 
with Bishop Yashiro’s sermon. 


If undelivered, please return to: 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*tThe Two Empires in Japan—a record of the Church-State conflict, by John M. L. Yt 
(Published by The Bible Times Press, Tokyo, 1958.) Obtainable from The Indepe pe 


he says. 


“It may be a difficult time for evangelisa 
““We may suffer from the lac 
resources and personnel to carry out 
tremendous task, but our Prayer B 
teaches __us, clergy and laity, sa’ 
“Howbeit, ye cannot have a mind and 
thereto of yourselves; for that will 
ability is given of God alone; therefo 
ought, and have need, to pray earnestly 
His Holy Spirit.” ; 


After such manner let us pray for | 
Church in Japan and for ourselves. 


Your sincere friend, 


J 


General Secreé 


Board for Presbyterian Foreign Missions, 246 West Walnut Lane, Philadelphi : 


Penn., U.S.A. ($1.25.) 8s. 4d., by post 9s. 


"Concrete Universality of the Japanese Way of Thinking—A New Interpretation of Shit 
iblished by The Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, 1958.) Obta 
12, 3-Chome, Nishikicho, Kanda, 


y Chikao Fujisawa. (Pu 
from The Hokuseido Press, 
Os. 


*tJapanese Politics—an introductory survey, by Nobutaka Ike. 


25s., by post 26s. 6d. 


$The Japan Christian Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July, 1958. 
This number features the Japanese Pastor. 


§The Perkins School of Theology Journat—Fall Number: 1958. ; 

The Perkins School of Theology is an integral Mi 
This number contains a very useful study of “Th 
Religions of Japan”, by H. Neill McFarland. 


* May be borrowed from C.M.S. Library. 
+ May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 


University, Dallas, Texas. 


t Should be ordered 


direct. 
§ May be read in C.M. House Library. 
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